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For “* The Friend.” 


Hannah More. 


(Continued from page 306.) 


At this juncture ill-disposed persons, those ‘country dinners, which, in my very best estate, 


| 


happy in the esteem of neighbors, and my! 
‘Schools flourish. I have a sister whose asso-| 
ciated labors supply my lack of service.” 

| Near the close of 1808, she again wrote to 
the same friend—“I have not yet recovered 
ary thing like health. I am in almost con- 
stant pain; my nights are frequently bad; 
and | am almost totally confined to the house. | 
Yet I have so many mercies! I have such a} 
pleasant prison—would you could see it! my 
fever is gone—my spirits are not bad. I am 
able to employ myself, I should rather say 
amuse myself, and to see not only my neigh- 
bors, but generally to bave a succession of 
passing friends in the house, one or two at a 
time ; which suits an invalid better than great | 





! : . | 
less anxious about their consequences. I am 


are exorbitantly increased, and I have nearly 
£5000 to pay for expenses, besides all the 
booksellers profits. * * * Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, you will be glad to hear 
that J cleared within the year £2000, to be paid 
by instalments, £500 a quarter. * * * The 
copyright is still in my hands.” 

The following extract from a letter to H. 
More, from J. Venn, under date of Clapham, 
Fourth mo. 30th, 1810, shows the good which 
may be exerted on the mind, even of the de- 
praved, by suitablereading. Underthe Divine 
blessing the tract “Sorrowful Sam,” was the 
external means of awakening a soul just on 
the brink of spiritual death. After some in- 
troductory remarks he says, “ The case which 
bas suggested these reflections is that of a 
poor man in this village, who lately died in a 


who are ever on the alert to counteract good I always thought one of the miseries of rural|most penitent and happy state, which he 
influences, were busily at work in attempt- felicity.” * * * “I was amused yesterday |owed entirely to the perusal of your little 
ing to undermine her character, and thereby | with a farmer: speaking of Bonaparte, be|tracts. He was a driver of one of the stage- 
bring disgrace on the cause sbe had so openly said there was but one way to put an end to|coaches in this place, was very drunken and 


and fearlessly espoused before men. The fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter to Sir W. W. 
Pepys, will show the trials by which the 
Christian graces were put to a severe test: 
“You bave doubtless heard tbat I have had 
far greater trials than any sickness could in- 
flict. I will say, in a few words, that two 
Jacobin and intidel curates, poor and ambi- 
tious, formed the design of attracting notice 
and getting preferment, by attacking some 
eharity schools (which, with no small labor, 
I have carried on in this county for near 
twenty years), as seminaries of vice, sedition 
and disaffection. At this distance of time, 
for it is now ended in their disgrace and 
shame, it will make you smile when I tell you 
a few of the charges brought against me, viz: 
That I hired two men to assassinate one of 
these clergymen,—that I was actually taken 
up for seditious practices,—that I was with 

adfield on bis attack on the king’s life; one 
of them strongly insinuated this from the 
pulpit, and then caused the newspaper which 
related the attack, to be read at the church 
door. At the same time, mark the consistency! 
they declared that I was in the pay of Pitt, 
and the grand instigator (poor 1) of the war, 
by mischievous pamphlets ; and to crown the 
whole, that I was concerned with Charlotte 
Corday in the murder of Marat! That wick- 
ed and needy men should invent this, is not 
80 strange as that they sbould bave found 
magazines, reviews, and pampbleteers to sup- 
port them. My declared resolution never to 
defend myself, certainly encouraged them to 
goon. How thankful am I that I kept that 
resolution; though grief and astonishment, 
excited by this combination, nearly cost me 
my life. I can now look back, not only with- 
out emotion, to this attack, but it has been 
even matter of thankfulness to me; it helped 
to break my too strong attachment to the 


his destructive course: ‘ He bas already,’ said 
he, ‘changed his religion many times; be bas 
been Mussulman, Catholic, &. Make him a 
Quaker, and then be can’t figbt.’” 

The work which next issued from Hannah 
|More’s pen “ was an experiment upon which 
she did not venture without much anxious 
| hesitation, 
name, not intrusting the secret even to those 
very few who were usually in ber confidence 
on similar occasions. It appeared under the 
ititle of ‘Celebs in Search of a Wife,’ and ex- 
that she received, in the course of a few days, 

notice from ber bookseller to prepare for a 
second edition; but before this edition could 
be put to press, and in less than a fortnight 
after the first appearance of the work, it was 
out of print, and the booksellers, all over the 
country, became clamorous for copies. In 
nine months after its first appearance, she 
was followed to Dawlish, whither she bad 
gone to try the effect of repose and sea-air, 
by the eleventh edition, which presently gave 
place to the twelfth.” It met with a favor- 
able reception in America also, thirty edi- 
tions, of 1000 copies each, were printed in this 
country during H. More’s lifetime. “She 
continued for a long time after the publica- 
tion of ‘Celebs’ to receive, to her no small 
amusement, letters from her intimate ac- 
quaintance, earnestly recommending her to 


She published it first without ber) 


cited such immediate and universal attention, | 


profligate, and never attended a place of wor- 
ship; but beginning to sink under the injuries 
which dram-drinking did to bis constitution, 
one of our benevolent visitors of the district in 
which he lived, called upon him, and left with 
him a parcel of tracts.” * * * “ His illness was 
longand lingering, but be gave every satisfac- 
tion which could be desired of a solid change 
of heart; and upon bis death he earnestly de- 
sired a copy of that tract might be given to 
each of his children, with a solemn charge to 
them to read it overevery month. His widow 
was also deeply impressed, and is become now, 
I hope, truly religious ; and thus bas a whole 
family probably been rescued from ruin by 
that excellent tract. It was the production, 
I believe, of your sister Sally, who I am sure 
will rejoice on this account.” 

The biographer thus writes: “ When it is 
remembered with what righteous boldness 
Hannah More, in her younger days, when 
surrounded and caressed by whatever was 
dazzling and distinguished, had published her 
‘Thoughts on the Manners of the Great,’ it 
will not seem extraordinary that as experi- 
ence matured and established ber principles, 
‘and her spiritual strength received farther 
supplies from Him who gives us a right judg- 
ment in all things, she should have devoted 
her time wholly and decidedly to the promo- 
tion of man’s eternal interests; but it may 
well surprise those who have experienced the 





read it, and giving a description of the cbhar- 
acters, sentiments, and general tendency of 
the work. Others, however, discovered her 
style, before they bad proceeded far in the 
perusal, and in letters of a humorous charac- 
ter, addressed her as its author. She stood 
firm against all these attempts to draw a 
confession from ber, ’till it bad run through 
several editions,” 

Early in the year 1810, she wrote to F. 


fatigue of the thinking part in the labor of 
composition, have felt the pains of uncomply- 
ing thought, bave struggled with circum- 
stantial binderances and interruptions, that 
the pen of this intellectual lady should bave 
maintained its steady progress in the midst 
of an overwhelming correspondence, the hour- 
ly aggression of visits, and an almost constant 
state of sickness and suffering. In 1811, she 
produced a work of two volumes, entitled 


world, it showed me the vanity of human ap-'Kennicott, in reference to the sale of the|‘ Practical Piety,’ which she had begun some- 
plause, and has led me, I hope, to be more| work, “ Cadell and Davis have sent me my ac-|thing more than a year after the appearance 


anxious about the motives of my actions, and|count. The expenses of printing, paper, &c.,'of ‘Celebs.’ Having announced it with her 
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own name, the first edition was bespoken 
while in the press, and it ran on very speedily 
to a tenth. To be insensible to the testimony 
of merit, implied in the success of her efforts, 
ought not to bave been expected even in 
Hannah More, by those that most admired 
her; but those who knew her best were satis- 
fied that the result of ber labors, most gratify- 
ing to her mind, was the demonstration afford: 
ed by the great demand for her work, that 
the prayers with which she had committed it 
to God bad been answered in the blessing 
which bad made it an instrument of touching 
and awakening many hearts. Of this she 
had proof the most convincing continually 
coming to her knowledge to the end of her 
life.” 

Her opinion of letter writing, so often 
quoted, was written to Lady Olivia Sparrow, 
and is as follows: “ You are to understand, | 
have a particular notion about correspond- 
ence. I would not give much for what is 
called a fine letter, even from those who are 
most gifted in writing; if I want sentiment, 
or fine things, I can get themin books. What 
I want in a letter is to know what my friend 
is doing, or thinking, or saying. Now this I 
cannot find in a book, nor can I by this mode 
get at the heart and mind of the writer, as I 
can by little unpremeditated details. This is 
one of my objections in general to the publi- 


cation of letters ; if they are bonest, and open, | 


and faithful, the peculiar interest they excite 


is in the mind of the person to whom they | 
are written; hints and details are nothing to| 


the world, which is only looking for fine sen- 
tences and polished periods.” 
(To be continued.) 


——-~>s—— 


For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


Sea-side Rambles—No. 8. 


In the last number of these descriptions of 


the treasures of the beach, I spoke of the for- 
mation of the shell, and the difference between 
its outer and inner surface. 


the outer layer projects beyond the inner| 


layer, in thin transparent edges, which give 
a favorable opportunity of studying its struc- 
ture with the microscope. Each of the sur- 
faces presents a honey-combed appearance, and 


: . | 
the broken edges resemble a number of ba- 


saltic columns; or, to carry out the former 
simile, a piece of honey-comb viewed on its 
side, “the shell is thus seen to be composed 
of a vast number of prisms having a tolerably 
uniform size, and usually presenting an ap- 
proach to the hexagonal shape. These are 
arranged perpendicularly to the layers of the 
shell, so that its thickness is formed by their 
length, and its two surfaces by their extremi- 
ties.” These prisms or cells, are those secreted 
by the edge of the mantle, as mentioned in 
the number already referred to. 

In a previous article I mentioned picking 
up on the beach on the 15th of Second month, 
a rough pear-shaped shell (Pyrula) with a 
colony of Barnacles on the outside, and ten- 
anted by a Hermit Crab. In addition to 
these, on the inner side of the shell, near its 
outer edge, were several small flat shells, 
closely resembling those of an oyster in their 
general appearance. On detaching these from 
their adhesion, they proved to belong to the 
univalves, for they had only the one outside 
covering, and trusted to the shell to which 
they were fastened for protection on the other 
side. Though the exterior of these was rough 
like a young oyster, yet the interior surface 





In some shells: 
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was beautifully white and polished. From| cies, rocks also, has been a disputed point 
the small end, there extended for about half; with naturalists. The very delicate structure 
the length a thin, translucent partition, par-| of the shell seems to render it but a weak jp, 
allel with the general surface, and forming ajstrument for piercing rocks, as some bayg 
flat pocket or recess. The body of the animal! supposed it did by means of its rasp-like pro. 
occupied this recess as well as the space out-|jections. One observer stated that, in the 
side and above it. anterior portion of the animal, the edges of 

During my visit on the 22nd of the Second|the muscularstructure are armed with aron 
month, | found many more, all similarly lo-|]ayer of numerous crystalline particles ; thy 
cated on the inner surfaces of shells from| forming a sort of file, with which the work 
which the original owners had disappeared.|is effected. But other naturalists have fuileg 
Sometimes five or six, as well as a crab, would) to discover this equipment; and since th 
occupy a single domicile. When inverted,!by watching the movements of these shel} 
this shell has considerable resemblance to a fish in an aquarium, it has been shown th 
small slipper from the general outline, theyit is the stony points arranged on the anterior 
flatness, and the partition, which reminds one) portion of the living shell which bore into the 
of the toe of a slipper. Indeed, from this it] wood or stone. The animal partially rotates 
bas derived its scientific name of Crepidula,| to and fro as the operation is going on, and 
which in Latin means a “little slipper.” My)the abraded material is washed out by the 
kind companion informed me that it was the currents of water which it ejects from its 
Crepidula plana, or Flat Crepidula. siphon. A person who was watching som 

There were slight oval depressions on the of these animals at work in a tide-pool ong 
inner surface of the Pyrula, marking the spots chalk-beach in England, observed the periodie 
from which I had removed the little Slipper-! ejection of the cloud of chalk powder, and 
shells, so that it seems probable that this ani-| noticed the heaps of the same material around 
mal possesses the same power of absorbing) the mouth of each. burrow. 
the substance beneath them, as is attributed) Aninteresting example of the boring powen 
to the Limpet, a very common shell on the of these mollusks, though ofa species different 
British coast, which is oval in its outline, and from that I found on the beach at Atlantic 
is found fastened on the rocks. Beneath each City, may be seen in the Bay of Naples ia 
individual is found a slight oval depression three pillars yet standing of an ancient temple 
in the rock accurately corresponding in shape of Jupiter Serapis. These were at one periad 
and dimensions with the Limpet that in-'submerged by a change in the sea-level of 
habits it. The force with which it adheres to that part of the coast; and now at the height 
its chosen position is very great. Réaumur of 10 feet above their base, in a position ex 
found that a weight of 28 or 30 pounds was actly corresponding in all, is a zone of 6 fet 
required to overcome the adhesion. This in height, where the marble bas been scooped 
power of adhesion is said to reside in a strong into cells about 4 inches deep, during the 
iglue, or viscid secretion, deposited at the will period when the water flowed around them, 
of the animal; and which it can dissolve at} The name of the borer I have been de 
pleasure by a little water pressed from its'scribing, my learned friend informs me, it 
foot. | Pholas truncata. 

I found attached to the outside of a. shell) At some seasons of the year there may 
‘on the beach, another and much prettier kind often be seen individuals of a crab, box-like 
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\of Slipper-shell, with the same internal ar- in shape, which make deep holes in the sand 
near the edge of high-water mark. It iss 
wary, and so quick in its movements, thatit 
is difficult to capture ; and digs so rapidly that 





jrangement of partition; but instead of being 
flat, like that already described, this species 
|was boldly arched. From this it derives its 
ispecific name Fornicata, which in Latin means it is almost in vain to attempt to dig one out 
arched. It is called Crepidula fornicata, or, with a spade. I did not see any of them. My 
|Arched Slipper-shell. |companion told me that one day as be wa 

Among the things stranded on the beach sitting by the sea-side eating a lunch, onedf 
was a piece of wood, water-soaked and per-'these crabs came to the mouth of bis hole 
forated with numerous holes, like the stool about 20 feet away, and watched his move 
described by Cowper— ments. Hoping to secure bim by stratagem, 
be watched his opportunity and endeavored to 
And drilled in holes, the solid oak is found, | knock him over with a pork chop that formed 
By worms voracious eating through and through.” ‘part of his meal. The chop went abouts 
I was at no loss to determine what bad made yard beyond, and like a flash the crab dartel 
ithe holes, some of which were large enough after it, seized it and disappeared in safety 
to receive my small finger, for many of them! down his hole with the prize. 
were still inhabited by the animals that had| The scientific name of this active and beat- 
bored them. On breaking up the mass of tiful creature is Ocypoda arenaria, or “«“ The 
wood, the thin white shells of the boring Swift-footed Sand-Crab.” 
mollusk which had pierced it were found| 
in considerable numbers. In this genus the! 
valves are much smaller than the animal, 
which is thick and club-shaped, and are open 
at both ends as well as in front. They may 
be compared to a cut-away coat on the back 
of a man of so stout a build, that the sides 
will not reach in front. 

So delicate were the shells that it was with 
difficulty they could be separated from the 
animals without crushing them. Their ex- 
terior surface is rough, with transverse scaly|an account bas been given in “The Friend.” 
ridges. How these animals penetrate not She was recorded a minister by Ferrisburg 
only wood, but, as is the case with some spe-'Monthly Meeting. The care of her family, 
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J. W. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Phebe Meader. 


As the writer has concluded, if approved, 
at a future time to give brief accounts of all 
of Joseph and Huldah Hoag’s children, it may 
be proper and interesting to add some further 
account of their eldest daughter, Pheebe. She 
was born in 1783, appeared early in the min 
istry, and married Valentine Meader, of whom 
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and the absence of her husband in religious 
service, kept ber much at home; but she 


JOSEPH D. HOAG. 
The second surviving son of Joseph and 


travelled some in Truth’s service, and con-|Huldah Hoag, was Joseph D. Hoag, born in 


tinued to exercise ber gift among her friends. | 1800. 


When a youth and young man, being 


r only surviving sister, about 90 years of|of unusually ardent and sanguine tempera- 
e y 5S y g 


e, bears this testimony respecting her. 


ment, little that was passing around him es-|varied information. 


generally beloved, and was placed in the sta- 
tion of elder. Through life she was a useful, 
valuable and substantial friend. 

J.D. H. was a good conversationalist, his 
memory being stored with a large fund of 
But, as is sometimes the 


“She was very watchful over all her words|caped his notice. Good books were not then,/|case with those of his temperament, bis strong 
and actions : a consistent, concerned and valu-|as now, easily accessible. Rather an om-|expressions would occasionally cost himself 
able member of our Society. I can truly say |nivorous reader, T. Paine and Voltaire did not|mental conflict, without lessening him in the 
I never saw a more humble, devoted person: {escape his notice, and he became entangled |esteem of those who best knew and always 
she was always ready to assist the afflicted,| with their sophistries ; and admitted that, for|loved him. He was generous, almost to a 
and willing to look on the favorable side of|a time, he was an unbeliever. But he bad/fault, frequently giving bis time and atten- 
those who were in difficulty, and to belp the|from time to time strong convictions and|tion, for the assistance and benefit of others. 

oor and needy by ministering to their wants. |clear intimations, that bis unbelief was doing| Less fluent than most of his brothers and 
She died at their residence in Charlotte, in|despite to the Spirit of Grace. To these he|sisters, in public, his manner of delivery was 
the 38rd year of her age, beloved and la-|gave too little heed, and still locked his secret! with some besitation ; but his arguments and 
mented.” in his own breast. deductions were clear and cogent, and bis 

Pheebe left five children to miss her parental| A ministering woman Friend bad a meet-{matter sound, both in word and doctrine. 
care,and mourn her loss—two sons and three|ing in their vicinity, and he went as a pilot, |They resided first within the limits of Monk- 
daughters—of whom a brief notice may per-|some others accompanying them. She was|ton Particular Meeting. He travelled some 
haps here be given. After their father’s|led to speak to bis condition, and earnestly jin truth’s service at different times. They 
second marriage, his two sons resided with|entreated him to embrace the offers of divine| were employed as Superintendent and Matron 
him. Nathan, as was stated, died while ac-|favor, through repentance and amendment of at Ninepartners Boarding School, New York. 
companying his father on a religious visit.|life, that he might witness a reconciliation|Then removed to North Berwick, being en- 
Joshua F. Meader married Jemima Wright,|with the Father and his Son, Jesus Christ./ gaged in business with John Meader, where 
who became a member by convincement,and| At an appointed meeting in the afternoon, the writer was with them in their employ. 
was recorded a minister by Starksboro Month-'anotber minister, who was in attendance,|Their next home was in New Brighton, Pa., 
ly Meeting. She is now residing in Scipio,|took up the same subject, and pressed the and they became members of Middleton 
N. Y.; one of their sons being also a minister.|consideration of it still more closely home Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Afterwards they re- 
Huldab and Eliza lived some time with their;upon him; but without its producing the de- moved to Salem, Iowa, at which place Dorcas 
grand-parents, J. and H. Hoag, and Huldah |sired effect, or subduing the strong man deceased. J.D. H., after her death, resided 
several years with Moses H. and Matilda'armed. An evening meeting succeeded, and with his son J. Jonathan, in Bloomington, 
Beede. When their father removed to Maine, still another minister followed with a similar near Muscatine, where his death occurred at 
they both went with bim, and became minis-|exercise. After alluding to what had been an advanced period of life. 
ters. Huldah Beede now resides in Providence, ' previously delivered, be wastold thatashe had; Thoroughly acquainted with the discipline 
R.J. Phcebe was adopted as their daughter, stood against the clear intimations of truth, and usages of our Society, he always took an 
by John and Elizabeth Meader. “Once have if be should still continue in that course of active part in meetings for business through 
I been young and now am I old, yet bave I disobedience to the heavenly vision, he would life, wherever his lot was cast. While sym- 
never seen the righteous forsaken, or his eeed| become guilty of sinning against the Holy'pathizing with the Small Body of Friends in 
begging bread.” \Ghost, and might never again find forgive-- New England, he said he believed his place 

|ness. These repeated communications, ac- to be with the Larger one, and in using bis 


MARTHA MEADER. jcompanied with the convictions of truth, so influence to prevent the innovations apparent 


The subject of this notice did not continue 
to reside in the limits of Ferrisburg Quarter, | 
though her youthful years were passed at her| 
father’s, in Monkton, Vt. 
1787, and early appeared in the ministry, and, 
married Ezra Meader; removing with him to} 
reside in Sandwich, N.H. Probably she was| 
then acknowledged a minister, as her hus-| 
band was appointed an elder. 

It was not the writer's privilege to be ac- 
quainted with her, only by once or twice} 
meeting at his father’s, and bearing her in 
testimony. Earnest, engaging, affectionate'| 
and persuasive in her manner, and sound in 
word and doctrine, she readily found the way 
open to the hearts of her bearers. She per- 
formed a number of religious visits at dif- 
ferent times and to different places—some of 


She was born in| 


|years, and through his varied life. 


iand deep interest. 
\said to his father, “ Well, fatber, I have heard! of years, one of the General Committee on 





them pretty extensive ones; and was twice 
or more within the limits of Ferrisburg Quar- 
ter—both on social and religious visits—being 
always in good unity with her friends, both 
at home and abroad. Her surviving sister 
says of her: “She bore a faithful testimony 
against the unsound views of J. J. Gurney 
and others, though remaining with the Larger 
Body in New England, believing that to be 
her place in the militant church ; but that her 
religious principles remained unchanged.” 
_She survived to about the usual period of 
life, to fill up her measure of usefulness, and 
passed peacefully away, an encouraging ox- 
ample of faithfulness; still remembered by a 
few of her surviving cotemporaries and others 
younger in years. 


wrought upon him that he yielded in broken- amongst them. He bore bis testimony against 
ness of spirit, and never afterwards was left the propriety of Friends uniting with those 
to be tried with unbelief; although many deep not in membership with them, in conducting 
provings were meted out to him in later the great and justifiable moral enterprises of 
his time; such as Temperance and Anti- 

Several years previous to the division in slavery societies ; believing our action should 
1827, Elias Hicks came to Ferrisburg Quarter be based on more strictly religious grounds. 
on a religious visit. J.D. Hoag listened to|A strong advocate for the rights, and lament- 
his sermon very attentively, with unusual ing the wrongs practiced against the abo- 
On returning home he rigines of our country, be was, for a number 


the celebrated minister, Elias. Hicks, and he Indian concerns. He was also chosen as a 
bas preached infidel doctrines to-day.” His delegate to the Convention which formed the 
father replied rather sternly, “Joseph, I do Constitution of lowa. veh 
not want to hear thee say that again about a " ; : a a ‘ 
minister travelling amongst us. Itisthe busi-| [When in Iowa in 1879, the Editor, in com- 
ness of the elders to take care of our minis-|P@0Y With a friend, called to see Joseph D. 
ters.” That afternoon J. Hoag called on E. Hoag, then in his 79th year. He spoke freely 
Hicks, bad an interview with him, informed|Of the excesses to which many of the mem- 
him of his dissatisfaction with his doctrines, | bes of Iowa Yearly Meeting (to which he 
and warned him against their injurious ten- | belonged ) were running ; and of the different 
dencies. An account of this visit will be found |4octrinal errors which were taught in their 
in J. Hoag’s Journal. meetings,—such as salvation by bare belief— 

Joseph D. married Eliza Meader, a sister the idea that Christ having paid all the debt 
of Lydia Dean, who was an approved minis- fur sin for us, there was nothing for us to do 
ter, and of John Meader the husband of his —and the Unitarian doctrine that the blood 
sister Elizabeth. Their near union was of|f Christ had nothing to do with our salva- 
short duration, she being removed by death.|"'10"- He said, that be looked cither for a 
A gift in the ministry was dispensed to bim,|reaking up of the organization of Society, 
which he continued to occupy at intervals, |" for a sloughing off of those who ran into 
and was recorded a minister by Ferrisburg these errors. } 
Monthly Meeting. eee 

His second marriage was with Dorcas} For no good deeds avail unless they be 
Taber ; she was a person of much suavity of|based upon humility, pervaded with the 
manner, very exemplary, cautious and care-|sweetness of charity, and be done with a pure 
ful in her remarks, particularly about others ;|intention for God’s honor.— Thomas a Kempis. 








For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Farming in California. 


[In a letter accompanying the following 
article, the author says,—* As there are some 
statements made that some readers might be 
inclined to take with a grain of allowance, | 
have made bold to sign my name in full. 
And then, should an inquiry be made, I am 
ready to produce vouchers.” —ED. ] 


The climate of California renders it neces- 
sary to conduct farming on principles dif- 
fering greatly in many respects from farming 
in the Eastern States, or other countries 
where rain falls more or less all the year 
round. Here we often bave no rain from 
about the first of fourth month and some- 
times earlier, until the tenth or eleventh 
month following. And owing to this, it is 
especially necessary to get all the plowing] 
done, where there is a heavy soil, during the 
rainy season. The immense sizes of many 
of the farms or ranches, as they are called 
here, have induced inventors to tax their 
utmost ingenuity to produce farming imple- 
ments suitable for this, what might be called 
wholesale farming. 

The Glen Ranch in Calusa County might 
be cited as an example, when it was farmed 
by Dr. Glen, now deceased. That part of it 
that was used for wheat alone required 200 
gang-plows of two plows in a gang, and four 
horses to a plow, to plow it. Thus it required 
800 horses to be fed and hitched up every| 
morning during plowing time, and 200 plow- 
men to drive them. But these gang-plows 
are a good thing for the drivers, since that 
they have no need to follow them afoot, but 
sit on a good easy seat on the top, and so 
drive about as easy as in a good carriage. 

An incident might here be related, as it 
now comes to mind, of this same Dr. Glen 
and his plains. Some twelve years ago the 
writer was employed in manufacturing agri- 
cultural implements in the adjoining county 
of Yuba, where the Doctor called to inspect 
gang-plows ; and as ours were of a new 
patent, he was a little chary of them, but at 
ast said, “ Well, you may ship me a dozen 
or so of them, and if they suit then J may 
buy some from you.” 

The Doctor, during the last few years of 
his life, sold his wheat in Liverpool; and 
chartered large ships here to carry it thither. 

Wild geese are so numerous in all our 
valleys during the rainy or winter season, 
that on large ranches similar to the Glen 
Ranch, it is found necessary to employ a 
number of hunters to shoot them, else would 





they destroy a good share of the wheat-seed 
after it was sown. And this hunting is done 
on horseback. Each morning after break- 
fast they saddle their horses, take their guns 
and ammunition, and also their dinner along, 
and so start off in different directions. But 
as a general thing the geese are left where 
they fall. The numbers shot are often more 
than the market can utilize, and this is all 
the more so when the ranches, as many are, 
are quite a distance from the nearest town. 
But to return to the plow: We have one 
kind of plow here that is specially our own 
invention, and is used in sandy soil in the 
San Joaquin Valley. It is composed of from 
ten to twenty plows fastened in a strong 
stick of timber, and is drawn by from fifteen 
to thirty horses, yoked up from three to six 
abreast. With the largest of these, a great 
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deal of ground can be plowed in a day. And 
this white sandy soil in a rainy season, yields 
a large crop of wheat. Sowing as well as 
plowing is also done in a wholesale way, and 
all done by machines. When the rancher 
goes forth to sow, he sets his machine on the 
hind end of bis wagon, and from a pulley 
attached to the spokes of the wagon wheel, 
he runs a belt to the driving-wheel of the 
sower. After loading the wagon with sacks 
of seed, and emptying one into the hopper 
of the. machine, he starts off. The motive 
power of the sower is thus furnished by one 
of the hind wheels of the wagon. This re- 
quires two men: one to drive, and the other 
to feed the machine. The smallest of these 
machines will sow a breadth of thirty feet; 
but the general breadth is from 50 to 70 feet. 
And now we hear of one invented in our own 
town that sows 100 feet. 

And now we will pass on to our harvest- 
ing. Neither the good old sickle of grand- 
father’s day, nor the cradle of our fathers’ 
time, is any more to be seen in our harvest 
field. And even the famous self-binding 
reaper is rapidly passing away ; and also the 
great header, with its six horses and 20-feet 
cutter, with which forty acres are cut in a 
day, will soon go entirely out of use in the 
great San Joaquin and other level valleys, 
and the Combined Harvester will soon take 
its place. This machine, that has only been 
in real practical use for a few years, gives 
good evidence of entirely superseding all 
former harvesting machines, not on account 
of its cheapness, but on account of its great 
saving of manual labor in harvesting the 
crops, especially of these great ranches. 

We gather the following particulars from 
a member of our own family, who bas been 
engaged both in the manufacturing and run- 
ning of these machines, almost ever since they 
came in use: The machine is a barvester and 
thrashing machine combined. The smallest 
size—having a 14 feet cutter—can be run on 
bard ground with ten horses, and get out 
500 sacks of wheat per day; requiring only 
three men to run it, (and three men makes a 
full crew for the largest of them.) The 
largest size has a 26 feet cutter and takes 
from twenty-five to thirty-two horses to 
operate it, according to the soil on which 
they are cutting. One of these, a 26 feet 
machine, harvested from the first of sixth 
month last year to the first of ninth month, 
3,000 acres; and cleaned the grain, thor- 
ougbly separating all the oats, barley, and 
other imperfections from the wheat. And 
one machine we hear of, that has a small run 
of stones for crushing up all the offals for 
feed ; and these buge machines are run with 
three men,—one to drive the horses and steer, 
another to sew up the sacks as they fill, and 
the third as general overseer, as also to raise 
and lower the cutting bar. The sack-sewer 
bas a dumping-board by him that holds three 
sacks, and when full he dumps them, where 
they lay until the wagon following comes up 
and loads them. The straw is all left scat- 
tered on the field—that is, if they intend to 
plow it down again ; and if not, they have a 
dump platform on the machine, that gathers 
it in a heap till full, and then dumps it off in 
a pile, where it lays until hauled away for use, 

(To be concluded.) 

Good seed may be sown, which afterwards 

the fowls of the air may devour. 


Living is Dying. ‘* 

A Christian business man, who was yet in 
the prime of life, and who had seemed, ind 
to be the very personification of vigorous 
bounding health, was taken with annoyi 
and distressing symptoms of disease, whj 
did not yield to treatment, as he and hj 
skilled physician had anticipated. After q 
time his physician expressed a wish 
consultation with eminent. medical pragt, 
tioners, and a council to consider the 
was held accordingly. The result of that 
consultation was a conviction on the part 
the physicians that their patient was alread 
death-smitten ; that an internal tumor had 
even now made such progress in its m 
over all his vital forces as to forbid hope of 
his prolonged life-—even in case, as it was 
suggested, the tumor itself were to be rm 
moved by a miracle; that, in fact, the st 
man, who had hope of long years of life, wag 
at tbat moment, all unconsciously to himself, 
a dying man; and that now there was noth 
ing left for him to do but to face death, and 
to —— for it. 

his sad conclusion of the pbysicians wag 

yet to be made known to the unsuspecting 
patient; and, at the request of the heart 
bursting wife, a friend of the busband em 
sayed its communication to him. Already 
the languor of death was slowly creeping 
over the man, who had no thought of dying; 
but be was cheerful and sanguine. Afters 
few general words about the state of health 
of the sick man, the friend asked the question 
directly: “If you knew that you were not 
to recover from this illness, is there any busi 
ness matter that you would like to attend to, 
or any parting word that you would like t¢ 
speak to others?” “ Why, of course, there 
are a good many things that I should like to 
attend to in such a case,’” was the natural 
answer to this. “ Well, from what your pby- 
sician tells me,” said the friend, “ I think you 
would better attend to those things at once.” 
“ Perhaps that would be the course of prt 
dence,” was the still unsuspicious response, 
“It is more than a matter of prudence ; iti 
a matter of necessity,” pressed the friend 
seriously. “If you really think so, I will sit 
up and talk over my business affairs afterl 
have bad a little nap,” said the sick man 
“ My friend,” responded the bearer of the sad 
message, “you musn’t take another nap, nor 
wait another hour, before attending to your 
last duties here.” And he added seriously, 
and in measured tones, “I mean just what! 
say ; for I speak at the request of your phy 
sician, and he assures me that what you 
would do here you must do very quickly." 
“T understand you now,” was then the 
earnest and untremulous response of the sum 
prised, but not unready, man,—“I under 
stand you now. You mean that I am already 
dying. I understand it now. And it does 
not disturb me. I will rouse right up, and 
look after matters that need my attention.” 

Then began the busy preparations of the 
now consciously dying man. He was a bank 
president, a railroad president, a Sunday- 
school superintendent. He had large and 
varied interests in other directions also. 
There was much to be done, and a brief timé 
for its doing. Calmly and seriously, but ia 
cheerfulness and without a show of anxiety, 
he gave directions concerning the disposition 
of his worldly affairs. Then be called bis 
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oo 
joved ones about him, and talked with them 
n cbeery tenderness. And so his dying 
hours were passed. His room was a place of 
prightness to the end of his earthly course. 
The fact that he was dying, and that he 
knew that he was dying, only gave new seri- 
eusness and new efficiency to his living, 
while he still was living. So far, that Chris- 
tian business man was an example in his 
jiving and in his dying. 

It is always a solemn moment when a man 
js told that he is dying. And the solemn 
moment when a man might be told truly that 
he is dying, is always now to any living man ; 
for, in the truest and most literal sense, liv- 
ing is always dying, No sooner does a man 
bégin to live than be begins to die. From 
the first hour of bis life to its last hour he is 
dying surely and steadily, and it is “only a 
question of time” when} bis dying shall be 
completed. It is not in the thought of the 
modern poet alone, that 

“Our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still like muffled drums, are beating 

Funeral marches to the grave.” 
It was well-nigh thirty centuries ago that the 
inspired poet-king of Israel declared, in the 
hour of his vigorous young manhood, “There 
is but a step between me and death.” A 
thousand years later, Seneca the wise af. 
firmed : “ Daily we die; for daily some por- 
tion of our life is taken from us;” and was 
it an echo of these words of Seneca when 
Paul the apostle said of his ceaseless life- 
struggle in Christ, “I die daily”? Yet four 
centuries after Paul, and still more than four- 
teen centuries ago, Augustine, the Christian 
Father, expanded this thought more fully 
and explicitly. ‘“ No sooner do we begin to 
live in this dying body,” he said, “than we 
begin to move ceaselessly towards death.” 

Men may faco with serious fearlessness the 
fact that they are dying, and may use their 
every dying moment wisely and to the best 
advantage. They may live, while they live, 
as those who know they are dying, and are 
making ready to die; and they may die, 
when they die, as those who were living to 
the very latest moment of life. 

What added vigor and what added tender- 
ness would accrue to all the acts and words 
of our every living bour, if we were to bear 
in mind unfailingly that every hour is our 
dying hour! If each day we were to do 
just that, and only that, which is befitting a 
dying day, how worthily and how grandly 
would all our time be occupied and employed ! 
—8. 8. Times. 





Rending the Garments.—This is one of the 
ordinary signs of mourning in the East. Like 
mourning costumes in the West, the tearing 
of clothes in sign of grief is, in the East, large- 
ly a matter of fashion. Considerable art is 
shown by the thrifty in tearing the upper 
garment in such a way as not to injure it be- 
yond redemption. Among the Rabbinic Jews, 
definite instructions are given as to the man- 
ner and extent of tearing. Thus, the death 
of a parent demands a greater rent than that 
of a mere acquaintance; and the time, and 
completeness with which a rent of this kind 
may be sewed up again, depend on the degree 
of relationship which the survivor sustains to 
the deceased. In ordinary cases, among the 
Rabbinic Jews, the rent does not extend more 
that a few inches above the hem. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”* 
LINES. 
If the dear Father asketh for all, 
Give up thy joys at the heavenly call. 


He will be near thee when griefs gather near 
Chilling thy heart with the silence of fear. 


And when in mercy His face beameth bright, 
How it will lighten the darkness of night! 


Rest on His bosom most loving and strong,— 
His, who can turn every sigh to a song. 


Tears are the dew-drops that water thy love, 
May they be pearls in the mansions —— 





For “‘ The Friend.”’ 
CONTENTMENT. 


I sit in the restful twilight, 

My long day’s work all done; 

And just let the cares of the morning, 
Drop down with the setting sun, 

As I wait for the sound of footsteps 
Whose home-coming now is nigh, 
And bless the heart that is dreaming 
Ever of my babies and I. 


O I hush with lullabies tender, 

The wee one asleep on my arm. 
While I ask of the all-loving Father, 
To keep her from every harm. 

But a double blessing I’m pleading 
As the beautiful days go by, 

On the brawny arms that are toiling 
Ever for my babies and I. 


All over the land are mansions 

Grander by far than mine; 

But I doubt if a love-light more tender, 
Upon their altars shine :— 

As I sit with my dear ones about me 

At the close of each perfect day, 

While content comes down like a blessing, 
Driving all shadows away. 


So Iwit in the restful twilight, 
My long day’s work all done. 
And I just let the cares of the morning 
Drop down with the setting sun. 
And my heart goes up in thanksgiving 
For the blessings that crown my life— 
So full to the brim with its duties 
Of motherhood, home and wife. 
L. C. Ray. 





Selected. 


THE BROOM. 


To and fro moves the broom 
Across the room, 
With active grace 
It seeks each place, 
While the guiding hand, 
With a firm and forceful motion, 
Seems to understand, 
And pay a true devotion 
To the sacred art of neatness, 
To the purity and sweetness 
That should reign in every room, 
Through the service of the broom. 


Earnestly the patient broom 

Seeks the shreds throughout the room; 
Gives to corners zealous care, 

Lest the atoms lurking there 

Breathe a strain upon the air. 

Many feet may be have met. 

And their impress there have set. 

But the broom in circling round 
Makes of all one common ground. 
Gathered in a centered heap, 

Each with all communion keep, 

Like thoughts of men that come and go; 
Then together like a river flow. 


Living lessons, grand and strong, 
Are taught in this the house-broom’s song— 
Day by day, 
Prepare the way. 
Sweep from out the soul its selfish aiming! 
Sweep away the greed of foolish gaming! 
Sweep from side, from corner, and from center, 
Loose the shutters, let God’s sunlight enter ; 
Crowning Conscience with her trusty broom 
As she purifies the worker’s room. 


—From the Inter- Ocean. 


| mine. 





Selected. 
EN VOYAGE. 
Whichever way the wind doth blow 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then, blow it east, or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


“My little craft sails not alone ; 
A thousand fleets from every zone 
Are out upon a thousand seas; 
What blows for one a favoring breeze 
Might dash another with a shock 
Of doom upon some hidden rock. 


And so I do not dare to pray 
For winds to waft me on my way, 
But leave it to a higher will 
To stay or speed me, trusting still 


That all is well, and sure that He 

Who launched my bark will sail with me 
Through storm and calm, and will not fail, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril past, 

Within the sheltered haven at last. 


Then, whatsoever wind doth blow, 

My heart is glad to have it so; 

And, blow it east, or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best.” 





Need of Sympathy.—Years ago, one dark, 
blustering night, 1 was awakened in the mid- 
dle of the night by a warm little hand which 
was gently pressed upon my face. I reached 
out in the darkness, and found my precious 


[Heel boy, whom long since God took to him- 


self. He was standing by my bed and trying 
to lay his bead beside mine on my pillow. I 
said: “My dear boy, what is the matter? 
Why are you out of your bed? What is the 
matter?” 

He answered in a whisper, “ Nothing, 
papa.” 

“ But what do you want?” I said. 

“T want you,” he answered, with a sob that 
shook his little body, and very soon shook 
He soon grew quiet, and as I said: 
“My child, are you sick ?” 

“No,” he said. 

“Are you hungry? Don’t you want some- 
| thing ?” 

“No,” he said, with his lips pressed to my 
ear; “ I just want you ; it is so dark.” —WSelected. 


In a village in New York State a member of 
ithe Universalist Church, in winding up an 
l apparently unanswerable argument in favor of 
everlasting bliss for all mankind, said there 
was now an opportunity for any one wishing 
|to speak on the other side of the question. 
Tobias Spicer walked very leisurely up to the 
pulpit, and as leisurely turned the leaves of 
ithe Bible, seemingly hunting for something. 
|Every eye was turned upon him wondering 
iwhat would be next in order. He was ap- 
| parently in no burry, but at last found 1 Cor. 
vi. 10, “Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
idrunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, 
isball inherit the kingdom of God.” Not a 
word of comment. When Brother Spicer 
was asked, “Why did you not say some 
thing?” he answered, “ Had nothing more to 
say ; was not that enough.”—Christian Adv. 








When you make a promise to a child, keep 
your word to the minutest particular. The 
|childhood of the person to wham a promise is 
|made, is never an excuse for the breaking of 
| that promise ; on the contrary, it exaggerates 
'the offence. Do not betray a child’s holy 
| trust, unless you wish him to grow up cynical 
and distrustful. If you wish him to mature 
into a true-and faithful man, know that your 
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surest means of winning tbat end is by being 
always true and faithful to him. How bard 
must it be for a child to trust God, who has 
learned not totrust bis own mother or teacher! 


Pay Your Debts. 

With reference to the debt which one is 
morally but not legally bound to pay, there 
cannot be two opinions where there is con- 
science. Debt is duty, and laws do not make 
or unmake duty. They simply define duty, 
and often do that very imperfectly. What 
you owe to another that other bas a rigbt to 
have; for obligations on one side involve 
correspondent rights on the other. And it is 
always the moral rather than the merely 
legal element which is rightly predominant 
in adebt. There are many men who bave 
false ideas of the ethics of debt. A debt that 
does not bind them by law is considered as 
having a doubtful claim. The result is, that 
debts are often evaded through legal defects, 
or repudiated because there is no power to 
compel their payment. Need I say that this 
is dishonest, that it is scarcely removed from 
robbery ? A man, through misfortune which 
he could not avert, may be placed in such 
circumstances that be cannot pay bis debts, 
and in certain cases the law mercifully steps 
in to save him from such utter destitution as 
would deprive him of power ever to recover 
his loss. But whether bound by legal re- 
quirement or not, the debtor is morally 
bound, and if be is a true man the only thing 
that will prevent him from meeting all his 
obligations is absolute inability. 

There are a great many people who seem 
to think lightly of debt, as though it were a 


small matter to be under financial obliga-! 


tions. Not a few bave no hesitation in incur- 
ring debt without the slightest intention of 
ever troubling themselves about paying the 
debt. Yet they would scorn to steal. Mean- 
while it would puzzle a very subtle casuist 
to draw a broad and valid distinction be- 
tween many a debtor and a thief. Always a 
real debt expresses a moral obligation, and 
whether there be legal obligation or not is a 
small matter before the bar of conscience. 

It is a lesson which multitudes need to 
learn, and which, simple as it is, many have 
not learned, namely, a debt is meant to be 
paid. Whatever the laws of man say, God’s 
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mands which are nearly or quite beyond their 
power to fulfil. Discontented with present 
circumstances, impatient of restrictions on 
their wants, eager for pleasures that are 
costly, ambitious to display a style of living 
which is beyond present means, they borrow 
money on pledges which are easy to make, 
but hard to redeem, and ere long wake up to 
the fact that they have spent a small fortune 
before they have earned it! And then they 
begin the wearisome, painful fight to retrieve 
their folly, or, disheartened, sink into per- 
petual discredit among their fellows, or, still 
worse, are tempted to indulge in enterprises 
for gain that are evil. 

Those were wise words which Horace 
Greeley wrote: “Hunger, cold, rags, bard 
work, contempt, suspicion, unjust reproach, 
are disagreeable; and debt is infinitely worse 
than them all. And, if it had pleased God to 
spare either or all of my sons to be the sup- 
port and solace of my declining years, the 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Type Dust.—It has long been a question 
what can be done to save printers from the 
type dust. A German has introduced a 
into continental printing offices made in the 
ordinary way, with this exception, however 
that below the bars it has a perforated zing 
bottom which enables the type dust to falj 
through and lodge on a wooden bottom, 
This wooden bottom, which is made to slidg 
in and out, leaves a space between the zing 
and wood sufficient to enable the dust to be 
‘removed from time to time, instead of bej 
allowed to accumulate, and be finally blowy 
about the place as with the ordinary type 
cases. f 

Preserving Milk.—Pasteur discovered that 
when milk was heated for a short time at 
172° and then suddenly cooled, it kept sweet 
much longer than the unheated milk. Dr 
J. Van Geuns finds tbat this treatment dig 


lesson which I should have earnestly sought |ables and destroys most of the lower organ 
to impress upon them is, ‘Never run into} isms in the milk, so that they are only able 
debt, avoid pecuniary obligation as you would |to revive when the conditions of temperatury 
pestilence or famine. If you have but fifty jare extremely favorable. a dla 
cents, and can get no more for a week, buy a The Pictured Rocks of Virginia.—The fam. 
peck of corn, parch it, and live on it, rather ous Pictured Rocks on the Evansville pike, 
than owe any man a dollar.’” Greeley’s life about four miles from Morgantown, W. Va, 
was a noble commentary on bis words. He bave attracted much attention among ‘the 
\fought his way from poverty to competence learned men of this country and Europe 
and from obscurity to fume, and I never heard |The cliff upon which these drawings exist is 
that be bad an unpaid debt. of considerable size, and within a short dis 
It is a fact that more dishonesty, often in- tance of the highway above mentioned. The 
voluntary dishonesty, is caused by reckless-,rock is a white sandstone which wears little 
ness in incurring debt than in any other way. from exposure to the weather, and upon its 
Let every young man write it down as a,8mooth surface are delineated the outlines of 
fundamental principle of practical ethics, that at least fifty species of animals, birds, reptiles 
simple honesty demands that he shall make no and fish, embracing in the number panthers, 
debt which he cannot surely pay. deer, buffalo, otters, beavers, wild-cats, foxes, 
| The writings of Benjamin Franklin should wolves, raccoons, opossums, bears, elk, crows, 
have a place in every young man’s library, if eagles, turkeys, eels, various sorts of fish, 
for no other reason, for the sake of the sound- large and small snakes, etc. In the midst of 
ness and pointedness of such counsel as this: this silent menagerie of specimens of the 
“Think—think what you do when you go in animal kingdom is the full-length outline ofa 
}debt; you give to another power over your female form, beautiful and perfect in every 
liberty. If you cannot pay at the time, you respect. Interspersed among the drawings 
will be ashamed td see your creditor; you of animals, ete., are imitations of the foot- 
will be in fear when you speak to him; you prints of each sort, the whole space occupied 
will make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and being 150 feet long by 50 wide. To what 
by degrees come to lose your veracity, and race the artist belonged, or what his purpose 
sink into base, downright lying; for the sec-, was in making these rude portraits, must 
ond vice is lying—the first is running into, ever remain a mystery, but the work wat 





law says: “Pay what thou owest.” A debt may | debt, as Poor Richard says; and again to the 
be forgiven, and so dissolved ; but it cannot! same purpose, Lying rides upon Debt’s back.” 
be repudiated. Moral obligation is the most|— Philip S. Moxom in The Standard. 
tenacious and persistent thing in this uni-| - 

verse. The debt which you refuse to pay) 


The trials of life—what are they but so 
has in it a moral element that will abide| many ministering angels, waiting upon the 
when time bas gone and the world has passed steps of God’s saints to convey them heaven- 
away, and will baunt you like a condemning) ward, warning them that this is not the place 


spirit in eternity. No sophistry will extin-/of their rest, taking us by the hand, and 
guish a duty; no change in circumstances leading us, ever bigher and higher, until we 
will soften the stern imperative of moral law.|reach that land where trials are no longer 


‘evidently done years ago. 

Filial Fidelity in the Bee.—* Last fall, while 
|putting my colonies in order for vie 
|they were carried, one by one, a few ya 
‘from the summer standa, and the frames re 
‘moved, boxes cleaned ete.; the bees adhea 
‘to one hive were poured on the ground wi 
the scrapings from the hive, and the queen 
with them. Shortly after the colony bad 
been replaced upon its stand robbing began, 
thus indicating something wrong with the 


The requirement of civil law, then, does not 
affect the essential quality of debt, either by 
its presence or its absence. What is right is 
right, what is due is due, whether it be recog- 
nized or not. : 


Young men are prone to go in debt. Life 


is so full of promise to them, the future shines! 


so bright to young eyes, youth is so richly} 
endowed with hope and confidence, that the) 
incurring of financial obligation does not| 
seem a very serious matter. The result is 
that many, thinking lightly of debt, have} 
mortgaged their whole future, and committed 
themselves to a life-long struggle to meet de-' 


required, in order to bring us near to the queen. — Her hive was closed until sundowa 
‘person of our God? What about the lony,!#nd visited early the next morning—a light 
weary discipline of toil. But, supposing [frost having fallen—when it occurred to me 
have faith in God, I find that toil itself, how-|that the queen might be found where the 
ever severe, becomes another ministering, bees bad been poured out the morning before 
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self-control; and I train and exercise those, there, to my amazement, was a cone-shaped 


faculties with which I am to glorify God cluster of bees as large as a tea-cup, and in 


hereafter when I stand before him in that|the centre of it was the queen, cold and stiff 
high world. I am made the more manly by| Upon taking ber to a fire, in afew minutes she 
the exertion of that which, without faith,|was restored to activity ; and, on lifting the 
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instantly, a joyful hum passed through the 
hive; and, quicker than it can be told, dead 
bees were carried out, and defensive war- 
fare against robbers began.”—American Bee 
Journal. 

Causes of Premature Decrepitude.— The 
cause of much of the premature decrepitude 
and nerve degeneracy and breakdown is in 
the many inventions man has devised where- 
by he robs bimself of timely rest. The morn- 
ing newspaper, often read through before 
preakfast ; the telephone in his house to call 
him at any and all times aside from bis re- 

se; the electric light to keep his brain un- 
duly stimulated through the retinew; the 
railroad and the sleeping-coach, which may 
keep him continuously on the rail (if he 
chooses to so travel) for many weeks without 
rest from the exhaustive cerebro-spinal con- 
cussions of this mode of travel, hasty meals, 
and telegrams and business and nightmare 
sleep, all commingled, wither and wreck 
lives innumerable, which under wise manage- 
ment, might end differently.—Sanitarian. 

Hermit Thrush in Captivity—Upon open- 
ing the box in which he had made the jour- 
ney, he showed not the least alarm. 
calmly on the bottom and looked at me. In 
a moment or two be hopped on to the edge 
of the box, and then, seeing a perch conven- 
iently near, he stepped upon that, and began 
to straighten his feathers and put bimself in 
order. 

He had been in captivity but two or three 
days, yet he was never for an instant wild, 
and was the most quiet bird in the house. 
Having kept him in a cage a few days, to 
teach him that it was his home, I opened the 
door; as I do with all my cages. He came 
out at once, which birds rarely do, investi- 
gated my room without fear, alighting on 
my chair, taking worms from the hand, try- 
ing to make friends with an English song- 
thrush, twice his size,—meeting, by the way, 
with no response,—and finding his way back 
to his cage without trouble, which again is 
unusual. 

As with all birds, the pincushion was a 
source of interest to him, and I was interestd 
to see how differently from any other he 
treated the obnoxious pin-heads. He did 
not pounce upon them, driving them further 
in, as did the cat-bird, but he seized each 
head in his bill, and tried to jerk it out. This 
would have been somewhat too successful, 
only that his efforts were in a sidewise direc- 
tion, and of course the pins would not come. 
In a few days, however, he learned how to 
manage them, when his great pleasure was 
to pull them all out and throw them on the 
floor, leaning over the edge of the bureau to 
hear each one fall on the matting, and then 
to go down himself, and pass cach one 
through his bill from bead to point, exactly 
as he did a meal-worm before swallowing it. 
The stiffness of the pins discouraged him; 
he never tried to make a meal of them. 

His experience with the looking-glass was 
most melancholy, till 1 covered it up in pity. 

The instant he caught sight of bimself,— 
of his own reflection, rather,—he would drop 
his wings, raise head and tail, and in that 
curious position strut around before the 
glass; ca ling softly, with the sweetest and 
most tender twittering, though so low it 
could scarcely be heard. After some time of 
this coaxing, he would become disheartened, 
and stand motionless, with feathers puffed 
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out, staring at the bird in the glass, and 
looking so grieved and unhappy that I could 
not endure it, but drew a shield before that 
misleading piece of furniture. 

He never showed the least fear of me, and 
grew more familiar every day. But I had 
him only a month. One evening he was well 
and lively as usual; the next morning I 
found him dead on the floor, to my great 
surprise and grief.—Olive Thorne Miller. 





Items. 


—The Baltimore Catholic Decrees.—The following 
general statement is condensed from articles on the 
subject in The Christian Advocate and The Inde- 
pendent. A Council of Roman Catholic dignitaries 
convened at Baltimore in the Eleventh month of 
1884, to consider of a plan of church government 
for the members of their church in the United 
States. Several of the archbishops had been sum- 
moned to Rome long before the Council met; and 
in the Vatican, a scheme of legislation was arranged 
for the guidance of the Council. Upon the lines of 
this scheme the members of the Council proceeded 
in their deliberations, and when they had finished 
their work it was sent to Rome for examination, 
where it was formally sanctioned, and authority 


He sat! given for its publication. 


In this Council, fourteen American archbishops, 
fifty-seven bishops, seven abbots and archabbots, 
four administrators and procurators of dioceses, 
thirty-one superiors of religious orders, eleven su- 
periors of higher seminaries, eighty-eight theolo- 
gians, and ten other chamberlains and dignitaries 
took part. They met in secret sessions, and the re- 
sulting ‘‘ Decrees” form an octavo volume of 400 
pages, in Latin, as is the custom with that church. 

The most important of the Decrees are those re- 
lating to the powers and duties of bishops and 
— Heretofore the Catholic Church in the 

Jnited States has been a sort of missionary organi- 
zation, under the. direction of the Congregation of 
the Propaganda at Rome. Its bishops ruled by 
virtue of authority from that source, and its priests 
were missionary rectors, holding their parishes in 
the name of the bishop. But now, a class of rectors 
is to be created, who shall not be removable at the 
pleasure of the bishops, but only for causes which 
are determed by canon law. 
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—Friends’ Free Library at Germantown.—The 
Annual Report of this useful institution shows that 
during the year, 611 books have been added to the 
Library, making the whole number 12,614. The 
number of volumes loaned during the year was 
14,489. And the average weekly attendance of 
visitors 518. The books are selected with great care, 
all works of fiction and trashy literature being ex- 
cluded. The steadily increasing use of the library 
and reading-room by the citizens of Germantown, 
is encouraging. 

— Treatise on Oaths.—The Representative Meetin 
of the Yearly Meeting of Friends for New Bagiand 
| Larger y]} have issued a small pamphlet on 
oaths ; contending, in accordance with the views of 
Friends, that they are “ Forbidden by Scripture, in- 
jurious to public morals, and unnecessary in civil 
government,” 





It is extremely difficult to be a citizen in 
the high places of the world, and yet main- 
tain the feelings of the Christian pilgrim ; to 
mingle in the pageant, witbout being con- 
formed to its fashions, or governed by its 
motives, or anxious for its honors. 
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Among the pleasant features of the late 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, was the 
large attendance of young Friends, their solid 
behavior, and the deep interest which it was 
evident many of them felt in the business 
before the meeting. This was especially 
observable during the consideration of the 
Essay on the principles involved in religious 
labor; and the unity with it expressed by 
that class, we have no doubt, was a strength 
to them, and tended to knit the whole body 
of the meeting more strongly together. It 
seemed like a fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Malachi, that the hearts of the fathers should 
be turned to the children, and the hearts of 


The Decrees enjoin the setting up and support of|the children to the fathers, before the coming 


schools under their own control for the education 
of their children. Priests are directed to give much 
greater attention to preaching than is common in 
Catholic countries. No discrimination in their 
places of worship is allowed to be made on account 
of color. Their members are exhorted to observe 
the First-day of the week as a day of rest and re- 
ligious occupation; and what are termed “Sunday 
newspapers” are denounced as “ extremely injurious 
to faith and morals.” From their utterances in re- 
gard to temperance, the following is extracted : 
“There is no doubt but that among the evils we 
especially deplore in this country the abuse of in- 
toxicating liquors is to be numbered. For this ex- 
cess is the constant source of sin and the fruitful 
origin of misery. Utter ruin has thereby come upon 
innumerable individuals and whole families, and it 
has dragged many souls headlong to eternal destruc- 
tion. And since this vice has spread not a little, 
even among Catholics, scandal is thus given to non- 
Catholics, and a great obstacle is set up against the 
spread of religion. Both love of religion and of 
country, therefore, urges all Christians to use every 
effort to stamp out this pestiferous evil. Following 
in the footsteps of the fathers, the other councils of 
Baltimore, and supported by the teachings of the 
Angelic Doctor, we approve and heartily commend 
the praiseworthy custom of many who in our day 
abstain entirely from the use of intoxicating liquors, 
thus to overcome more certainly the vice of in- 
temperance, either by removing from themselves 
the occasions thereof or by presenting to others a 
splendid example of the virtue of temperance, whose 
zeal we willingly admit is according to knowledge, 
and has aleendg brought forth abundant fruit, and 
promises greater in the future.” 


of the day of the Lord. The Lord grant 
that his day of Divine visitation may more 
and more eminently shine forth, so that his 
name may be feared among this people, and 
the Sun of righteousness be known to arise 
“with bealing in his wings!” 

It is belpful to those on whom the burthens 
of the church rest, when the younger members 
attend meetings for discipline, not merely as 
idle spectators, but exercised in spirit accord- 
ing to their measure of experience, for the 
proper transaction of the business. To those 
who are thus exercised, such meetings will 
prove schools of instruction ; and they will 
enter more and more into the spirit of our 
discipline, become more intimately acquainted 
with our doctrines and testimonies, and be 
prepared to take their proper place among 
the laborers in the church. 


Many Friends from other Yearly Meet- 
ings, were with us the present year; whose 
company, sympathy and exercises were help- 
ful and comforting. There bas been a great 
change in this respect of latter years. There 
was a time, years ago, when many of the 
visitors were of a class whose ministry and 
influence tended to break down the testi- 
mony which this Yearly Meeting felt con- 
strained to bear against departures from the 
doctrines and practices of the Society of 


Friends. It was then felt by many that. it 
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was not wise to open the way for such minis- 
ters to travel freely through our limits, be- 
cause the seed they were sowing would pro- 
duce disunity and confusion. Hence the 
practice grew up amongst us, of giving but 
little encouragement to such persons. This 
was not the result of any formal decision of 
any meeting having authority to prescribe 
the course to be pursued, but it was more of 
a spontaneous outgrowth of the position in 
which we were placed. Its effect has, doubt- 
less, been beneficial in preserving our meet- 
ings and members from the unsettling results 
of the labors of such persons, whose fruits 
are to be seen in the troubles they have 
caused in Canada and many parts of the 
West. 

Perhaps the time has now come, in which 
it would be well for Friends of Philadelpbia 
Yearly Meeting to remember, that there is 
nothing in its discipline, or in the decisions 
of the Meeting itself, which should obstruct 
the appointment of meetings, or extending 
whatever other help may be needed, to a 
minister with whom unity is felt, and who 
comes from a Yearly Meeting with which 
ours is in unity. This remark applies with 
peculiar force to Friends coming with cre- 
dentials from Ohio Yearly Meeting, because 
it was owing to our recognition of it, and to 
our refusal to recede from that recognition, 
that nearly all of the other Yearly Meetings 
then existing on this continent, suspended 
their intercourse with us, so that we are 
bound to that Yearly Meeting by ties pecu- 
liarly close and firm. 


Among the practical subjects brought to 
the notice of the late Yearly Meeting, was 
the comfort and encouragement which the 
members of our smailer meetings would feel 
from the visits of those of their brethren or 
sisters who felt drawn to sit with them in 
their mectings, and enter into exercise with 
them. Attention tosuch a service should not 
be confined to ministers, but others also, if 
they felt the drawings of love and interest, 
might be helpful in this way to their friends. 
Especially would this be the case if they 
dwelt under religious feeling, so that their 
social intercourse, and the tone of their con- 
versation out of meetings, should be seasoned 
with Divine grace. 


Buildings at Tunesassa.—The appropria- 
tion by the Yearly Meeting of $1500 towards 
the erection of new buildings in place of 
those burnt at the Indian school at Tunesassa, 
and some additional subscriptions received 
for the same object, so encouraged the com- 
mittee in charge, that at a special meeting 
held on the 27th ult., they decided upon a 
plan and made some addition to the Building 
Committee, who were expected to commence 
operations as soon as an architect could pre- 
pare the details of the plans for the builder's 
use. 
our readers, we hope operations will have 
been begun on the ground. 
the committee to prosecute the work with 
such energy that the school can be re-opened 
next fall. The building, as proposed to be 
erected, will accommodate a larger number 
of pupils than the former one, so that the 
interruption occasioned by the fire may ulti- 
mately prove to have been no real injury to 
the cause of mental and moral improvement 
among the Seneca Indians. ; 


Before this notice reaches the eyes of 


It is the wish of 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The Public debt statement for 
Fourth month shows a reduction of $10,965,388. 

The present position of the regular annual appro- 
priation bills is thus stated: Five, the General Defi- 
ciency, Legislative, Sundry Civil, Naval and Fortifica- 
tions bills, have not been reported from the House com- 
mittees in which they originate. Three, the Military 
Academy, Consular and Diplomatic and the Army ap- 

ropriation bills, are upon the House calendar. The 

iver and Harbor bill is unfinished business in the 
committee of the whole House. Three, the Pension, 
District of Columbia and Agricultural bills, have passed 
the House, and are before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. The Post-office bill is before the 
Senate, and the Indian bill has been passed by both 
Houses. 

Prof. Brooks, of Phelps, New York, on Fourth mo. 
27th, announced to Dr. Swift, Director of the Warner 
Observatory, his discovery of a new comet in Cassiopeia, 
in the field with Kappa, right ascension, 0 hours 15 
minutes, and declination north 62 degrees. It was ex- 
amined with the great telescope of the Warner Observa- 
tory. It is a pretty large, faint, nebulous object, hav- 
ing neither nucleus nor tail. Its motion is slow and 
near east. The comet is large, with a slight central 
condensation. It is situated in the constellation of 
Cassiopeia, in the Northern heavens, and remains visi- 
ble the entire night. 

The eight-hour strike in Chicago was fully inaugu- 
rated on the Ist instant, many thousand men going out. 
The strike, though not general, included great numbers 
of workers in the lumber, iron, machinery, packing, 
railroad, and various manufacturing branches of. busi- 
ness. There was no disturbance. 

The Times newspaper, of Chicago, in summarizing 
the situation there, says: “ It can be truthfully said 
that 35,000 men who, two days ago, were earning wages 
and adding to the wealth of the community, are now 
unemployed, and the probability is that, in about 10 
per cent. of the cases, this condition will last for a year 
or more.” 

A mass meeting of working men was held in Chicago 
on the afternoon of the 3d inst. It was addressed by a 
German Socialist, who advocated anarchy. Six thou- 
gand men attacked the M’Cormick’s reaper works, and 
stoned the building and attacked the employés. They 
were finally dispersed by the police. 

Strikes occurred for eight hours labor with ten hours 
pay, in various cities. In some others the demand is 
for nine hours, which, in a number of instances, has 
been acceded to. 

The opponents of liquor licenses in Blair county, in 
this State, have surprised the courts and the applicants 
for licenses, by presenting in evidence the photographs 
of license applicants with those of their places of dram- 
selling. In a great majority of instances the examina- 
tion is unfavorable to the granting of license. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 447, 
which was 74 more than during the previous week, and 
36 more than during the corresponding period last year. 
The number of males was 218; of females, 229: 76 
died of consumption; 49 of pneumonia; 31 of heart 
diseases ; 27 of convulsions ; 20 of debility ; 17 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 16 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels; 14 of typhoid fever; 12 of marasmus; 11 
of apoplexy and 10 of old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, registered, 1114; coupon, 
1123 ; 4’s, 1263; 3’s, 102; currency 6’s, 1274 a 137. 

Cotton.—Spinners bought sparingly on a basis of 
9 7-16 cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum.—Export demand for refined was light at 
74 cts. for 70 Abel test, in barrels, and at 8} cts. for 110 
test in cases, 

Flour and Meal.—Local trade demand for flour con- 
tinued of a hand-to-mouth character at former rates. 
Low grades met with some inquiry from exporters, but 
offerings were small and generally held above shippers’ 
views. Sales of 125 barrels Penna. family, at $4; 250 
barrels do. roller straight, at $4.50; 250 barrels Ohio, 
straight, at $4.70 ; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.95 a 
$5.15 ; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4, and 625 bar- 
rels do. patent, at $5 a $5.25; also 500 barrels winter 
extra at $3 a $3.25. Rye-flour moved slowly, at $3.40 
a $3.45 per barrel. Feed was quiet, but steady, Sales 
of three cars good western winter bran, spot, at $15.75 
per ton. 

Grain.— Wheat was quiet, but firm, closing } a jc. 
higher, with No. 2 red at 914 cts. bid and 914 cts. asked. 
Rye was nominal at 68 cts. per bushel for No. 2 Penn- 
sylvania. Corn was dull and nominal, with No, 2 
mixed at 46 cts. bid and 464 cts. asked. Oats were in- 
active, but steady. No. 2 white closed at 39} cts. bid 
and 393 cts. asked. , 


Beef cattle were unchanged, at 3$ a 6} cts, 

Sheep.—Wool sheep were inactive, at 3} a 64 ots, 
Sheared sheep active and higher, at 2a 5} cts, Lambs 
sold well at $2.50 a $6.50. 

Hogs were unchanged, 6} a 6} cts. for western, and 
5} a 6 cts. for country. 

The receipts for the week were: Beeves, 2400; sheep, 
8000; hogs, 5000. 
Foreign.—W. E. Gladstone has issued a man 
to his Midlothian constituents, dated the Ist inst,, in 

which he explains that his great age has prevented 
taking part in the speeches of the Easter 

has obliged him to reserve his limited powers for th 
House of Commons, and for that reason he uses hp 
pen instead of his voice. He speaks of Home Ruleg 
at measure of reason and justice, for which its 
nents have no substitute. He believes that difficnitie 
likely to grow out of its establishment, can be satis. 
factorily disposed of, as occasion arises. 

Mundella, President of the Board of Tradepin g 
speech at Sheffield, on the 28th ultimo, declared that 
Gladstone’s proposals were the result of convieti 
based upon experience, and upon a policy of 
to do right in spite of possible public indignation, 
The refusal of self-government to America had log 
that country to England, while the granting of self 
government to other colonies had never resulted in the 
loss of a single one. 

It is stated that John Morley, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, in a speech to be delivered at Glasgow, will 
announce that the Government has decided to abandon 
that feature of the Home Rule bill which exclodg 
Irish representatives from Westminster. 

The National Liberal Federation of Scotland, have 
adopted resolutions favoring Gladstone’s Home Rule 
bill. 

Casanova, a Corsican archeologist, has discovered / 
archives which show that Christopher Columbus way 
born in the town of Calvi, in Corsica, and emigrated 
Genoa. President Grevy, having examined the evi 
dence, and, being satistied of its authenticity, hm 
authorized the authorities of Calvi to celebrate by any 
official holding the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America. The inhabitants of Calvi will 
hold a meeting on Fifth month, 23d, when a commem: 
orative inscription will be placed on the house in whieh 
Columbus was born. 

A French correspondent of the N. Y. World, 
that the French government has appointed com 
sioners, including eminent engineers and represents 
tives of the commercial and shipping interests of the 
country, to report as to the practicability of the 
posed canal between the Bay of Biscay and the Medi 
terranean Sea. The newspapers devote a good deal of 
space to articles pointing out the advantages of sucha 
new route, and especially in the opportunity it would 
give for transferring naval vessels from the Atlanticto 
the Mediterranean coast of France without the nece 
sity of passing Gibraltar. The plan is an old one, bt 
interest in it has lately been greatly revived. 

Another minor planet has been discovered by Pali, 
of Vienna, thus bringing up the number of these small 
bodies to 254. It is of about the 13th magnitude. 

Greece in her reply to the ultimatum of the Powen 
ordering her to disarm within eight days, points 
the fact that she had notified the Powers prior to the 
receipt_of their ultimatum that she had accepted the 
counsel of France, thus giving formal assurance that 
she, yielding to the desire of the Powers, would na 
disturb the peace. Consequently she will not maintaif 
her armaments, but will gradually reduce them. 
Greece trusts, the answer adds, that the ultimatumd 
the Powers will be regarded as having no further 
object. 

Although the Powers in their ultimatum insist upon 
Greece’s unconditional surrender, it is consid 
likely that Turkey will be induced to cede a portion of 
the disputed territory to Greece. It is understood that 
both France and Russia are endeavoring to secure 
a settlement of the difficulty. 

The Russian government has decided to attempt tes 
cultivation upon a large scale. 

The Mexican House of Deputies has passed a bill 
for the appointment of two monetary commissions— 
one to be sent to Washington and the other to — 
—to study means of protecting the country from 
evils of a depreciated silver currency. 


MARRIED, on the 29th of Fourth month, 1886, @ 
Friends’ meeting-house, near Harrisville, Harrison 0, 
Ohio, GILBERT, son of James W., and Ann G. Mcgre 
formerly of Smithfield, Ohio, to Exiza, daughter 
William and Mary T. Hall. ‘ 
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